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Tlie.  seleet  committee,  to  whom  was  referrod  the  reso^i'tioa 
on  tU'  subject  01  cotton  and  vv;)olien  iiiaiiul'actories,  and  on  the 
growing  of  wool  in  Nmth  Cai-oiina,  have  had  the  same  under 
consideration,  and  K.EFORT: 

That  the  subject  tjfthe  resolution  is  one  which  decpty  con- 
cerns the  citizens  of  this  Ststc,  and  is  vitally  connected  with  tl>eir 
best  interest  and  prosperity,  A  crisis  i»i  at  hand,  when  our  citj- 
zej^s  must  turn  a  portion  of  their  labor  and  enterprize  into  oth- 
er channels  ofindusti'v;  otherwise  poverty  and  ruin  will  fall  on  c- 
vei'y  class  of  the  community.  It  is  alan;entah!e  fact  that  the  peo- 
p!'>  of  North  Carolina  are  indebted  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
Banks,  to  an  amount  apj)al'ngtothe  mind  that  looks  to  conscquen- 
ces.  Accordijig"  to  recent  si.ateaients,  tlse  debts  due  to  the  local 
institutions  alone  amount  to  S''»'221,8r7j  and  in  th?»  absence  of  da- 
ta, we  believe  it  will  not  be  an  over  estimate  to  say  that  t'le  <!ebt 
due  tiicU.  States'  Office  atFayettevillc  will  swell  the  aminint  to  5 
millions  of  dollars.  In  addition  to  this  we  esteem  it  a  moderate 
calculation,  t!iat  the  people  of  North  Carolina  owe  to  merchants,,. 
to  usurers,  to  note  s'lavers,  and  to  one  another  in  general,  the  fur- 
ther sum  of  4  millions,  making  in  ail  10  millusng  of  (iollai's.  Ma- 
ny ofthe.se  debts  wes*e  contracted  at  a  time,  when  a  more  prosj>rr- 
ous  state  of  things  held  out  better  prospects  of  easy  and  speedy 
payments^  butthegreat  fall  inthe])rices  of  agri<:nltnral  products 
has  not  only  reduced  the  value  of  every  species  of  propeity,  but, 
as  a  consequence,  has,  in  effect,  doubled  the  debts  of  individuals. 
Owing  totlis  want  of  navigable  streams  in  our  State,  leading  to 
good  marts,,  hitherto  but  few  of  ossr  agricultui-al  products  would 
admit  the  expense  ofcarrying  to  market.  Cotton  and  tobacco,  fn.ni 
the  i)iterior,  are  aimostthe  (snsy  articles  that  will  bear  transporta- 
tion; while  rice  and  naval  stores  on  the  sea  hoard  are  the  princi- 
pal exports.  When  the  prices  of  thes?  articles  wen^  up,  the  farin- 
ing  intert^st  of  North  Carolina  presented  something  like  th'^  ap- 
pearance of  prosperity;  but  a  great  depression  has  taken  place  in 
their  value,  and,  at  this  time,  they  are  scarcely  worth  ])roducirig. 
The  loss  of  the  West  India  Trade  has  lessened  the  demand  for 
lumber.  Tobacco  is  now  taxed  in  the  British  markets  more 
than  600  percent,  while  the  demand  for  cotton,  our  other  great 
staple,  does  not  keep  pace  with  its  increased  production.  Every 
year  new  vsources  of  supply  are  opened  in  our  own  and  in  other 
countries.  Egypt,  Greece,\l!e  British  East  India  posso'-sions  and 
South  \nierica  are  all  w^li  adapted  to  th«- culture  (d' tlie  ai  tide. 
If  the  planter  iu  North  Carolina  can  barely  afford  to  raise  cotioa 
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at  8  cents  per  pound,  he  must  soon  be  driven  from  its  cisliurc  alto, 
gether  by  the  farmers  of  the  West,  whose  new  rich  lands  enable 
them  to  produce  it  with  less  labor  and  expense.  Thus,  while  tlic 
exports  of  tiiese,  our  great  staples,  have  rapidly  fallen  off,  our  im- 
portations of  various  articles  continue  nearly  the  same,  or,  nt 
most,  do  not  diminish  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  our  exports. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  for  seve- 
ral years  past,  has  greatly  increased.  To  meet  the  debt  created 
by  this  balance  of  trade,  the  notes  of  our  banks  are  carried  to  the 
northern  cities,  where  they  cease  to  perform  the  part  of  money, 
but  like  other  merchantable  commodities,  are  sold  at  a  dis- 
count of  4  to  5  per  cent,  on  their  nominal  value.  The  bills 
thus  sent  to  the  north,  are  soon  returned  on  the  banks,  when 
another  loss  of  4  or  5  per  cent,  is  sustained  by  these  institii- 
tions,  in  procuring  such  funds  as  will  be  taken  by  the  northern 
holder.  The  annual  tax  thus  paid  to  the  northern  cities,  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  and  in  its  effects  on  the  banks,  and  through 
them  on  the  people,  greatly  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  times. 

Tiie  balance  of  trade  against  us,  produces  another  state  of 
things  in  the  monied  concerns  of  North  Carolina,  which  threatens 
not  only  the  ruin  of  our  local  institutions,  but  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence, bankruptcy  and  distress  throughout  the  communityo 
The  United  States'  Bank  at  Fayetteville  receives  in  payments  the 
notes  of  the  local  banks,  but  pays  out  none  but  her  own.  The  con= 
sequence  is,  that  nine  tenths  of  her  issues  are  sent  to  the  north  to 
meet  the  debt  created  by  the  balance  of  trade;  while  the  debts  due 
her,  are  always  paid  in  local  notes.  The  notes  thus  flowing  in  on 
that  office,  are  returned  in  quick  succession  on  their  respective 
branches,  and  these  institutions  sustain  a  loss  in  procuring 
funds  to  meet  these  pei-petual  runs,  The  extent  of  these 
runs  from  that  quarter,  are  not  limited  by  her  discounts^  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  they  amount  at  least  to  a  half  million  of 
dollars.  Thus  the  local  banks  of  North  Carolina  annually  pay 
at  4  or  5  per  cent,  on  all  their  notes  collected  by  this  mamouth  in- 
stitution. Already  one  of  the  local  banks,  that  of  Cape  Fear,  finds 
it  impossible  to  get  on  iinder  the  pressure  of  the  tJnited  States* 
Bank  at  Fayettevillej  and  the  President  and  Directors  have  call- 
ed a  meeting  of  Stockholders,  with  a  view  of  v.inding  uptheir 
business  and  surrendering  their  charter.  The  local  banks  are 
thus  forced  to  curtail  their  discounts,  and  witiidraw  from  circula- 
tion a  part  of  their  notes,  which  have  the  effect  to  press  their 
debtors  at  a  time  when  bad  crops  and  low  prices  diminish  their  a» 
bility  to  pay. 

This  creates  a  distress  that  impels  thousands  of  our  citizens  to 
abandon  their  homes  and  their  hopes  in  their  native  State,  and 
seek  relief  abroad,  where  better  prospects  are  opened  to  them.  If. 


in  transplanting'  thenfiseivcs  from  their  native  soil,  they  better  their 
conilition,  it  is  certain  tiiat  thcii*  fnends  who  reuiain  hehiiid  are 
left  in  a  woi'se  situation^  Every  man  who  moves  to  the  West,  is 
not  only  a  loss  to  the  State,  but  carries  off  with  him  a  part  of  our 
circulating  medium,  wliicli  makes  it  scarcer  here.  Your  commit- 
tee might  point  out  other  ejects  arising  out  of  the  course  of  trade, 
uniting  to  produce  a  state  of  embarrassment  never  befoi-e  eqiiailed 
in  INorth  Carolina^  but  time  presses  on  tiieir  labors  and  ad- 
monishes them  to  omit  all  unnecessary  views  of  the  subject. 

Thesituation  of  our  people,  being  as  thus  repre.st>nted,  the  in- 
quiry presents  itself,  liow  is  it  to  b«  ameliosated  and  clninged  for 
the  better?  It  is  certainly  true,  tiiat  something  may  be  eiTected  by 
individual  economy,  but  this  alone  will  not  acctsmpiish  tiie  impor- 
tajit  end.  Nothing  but  a  change  of  system  can  restore  lieaJth  and 
prosperity  to  the  community  at  large.  It  is  certainly  a  correct 
maxim  in  political  economy,  that  every  State  or  nation  should  be  a- 
hie  to  feed  and  to  ciotiie  itself.  Such,  howevej*,  has  not  been  our  case, 
With  immense  tracts  of  fertile  soil,  the  best  and  most  prodiictive 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  many  of  our  citizens  in  t!ie  eastern  parts  of 
tf!C  State,  for  several  years  past,  have  been  in  the  practice  of  pur- 
chasjngilour  made  at  the  north,  and  of  feeding  their  negroes  with 
pork  shipped  from  New  York;  while  every  full,  large  droves  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  hogs  are  sold  in  thesouthern  and  middle 
counties.  Even  at  this  monicut,  wliile  we  arc  penning  these  re- 
marks, there  are  several  droves  from  that  quarter  in  tiiis  cit}  ;  and 
a  good  portion  of  the  money  paid  by  the  Members  of  the  Legisla^ 
ture  for  their  boaj-d  and  lodging,  will  be  carried  direcily  to  theWest 
in  exchange  for  a!i  article,  that  we  can  raise  as  well  at  home. 

With  all  the  materials  and  elements  for  manufacturing,  we  an- 
nually expend  millions  in  the  purchase  of  articles  manufactured  in 
Europe  and  at  the  north  out  of  oiii'  own  raw  materials.  While 
under  this  state  of  things,  v/e.  have  been  growing  poor,  theraariu- 
facturers  have  been  growing  ricli.  The  individual  who  bu}s  more 
than  he  sells,  whose  expenditure  is  greater  than  his  income,  soon- 
er or  later  must  rcacii  the  brink  of  poverty  and  bankruptcy.  Tho 
remark  is  equally  true  as  to  aState  or  community. 

In  setting  about  to  ameliorate  osir  condition,  the  first  step  is  to 
adopt  some  system  that  will  enable  us  to  buy  less  and  sell  morCij 
that  will  enable  us  to  supply,  within  ourselves,  our  own  wants  paid 
necessities.  And  here  we  rensark,  that,  in  its  effects  oti  us,  it  \e 
all  the  same,  whether  we  buy  from  Europe  or  the  noi-thern  States. 
Our  trade  with  Europe  is  through  the  northeim  cities,  and  the 
profits  of  that  trade,  whether  outward  or  inward,  are  mostly  mado 
at  the  north.  But  how  is  this  important  revolution  to  bo  accom- 
plished? We  nnhesitatingly  answer,  by  introducing  the  manu- 
facturinsr  svstem  into  onr  own   State,  and  fabricatiiig  at  least  to 
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thf  extent  of  our  own  wants.  We  go  farther.  Instead  of  sending 
oK,  at  great  txpense  ol'  iransportalion,  otir  raw  tnurrtial,  convert 
it  'ito  fabrics  at  home,  and  in  that  state  bring  it  into  n>arket  in 
this  way  our  want  of  navigation  will  not  be  so  sevenly  felt;  foi  it 
will  cost  no  more  to  send  off  §40,000  worth  of  the  fabric,  thajs 
it  will  glO,000  of  the  raw  material;  and,  of  course,  the  ejcpensc 
will  be  less  felt,  as  it  will  be  divided  among  a  larger  amount. 

Nortii-Uarolina,  during  g(iod  crop  yeiii.s.  is  estimated  to  have 
shipped  for  the  north  and  Europe,  through  her  own  ports  and  tiiose 
of  ner  sister-  States,  at  least  80,000  hales  of  cotton.  80,000  bales^ 
at  30  dollars  per  bale,  amount  to  2.400,000  dollars.  Bist  80,000 
bales,  titus  wo?-th  2,400,000  dollars  iu  the  raw  state,  when  con- 
verted into  fabrics,  are  increased  in  value  four  fold,  wltich  will 
make  the  sum  of  9,600,000  dollars,  or  7,200,000  more  than  w<s 
obtained  for  it. 

Again — It  is  not  thought  extravagant  to  estimate  that  the  neo^ 
pie  of  North-Carolina  annually  consume,  in  cotton  mantifactures 
of  various  descriptions,  one  fourth  of  the  cjop  shipped  from  the 
State,  equal  to  20,000  bales.  If  so,  then  the  manufacturers  (>ay 
us  ff)r  our  80,000  by  sending  bark,  of  our  own  raw  material, 
20,000  bales  in  tiie  manufactured  state,  retaining,  for  their  trouble 
and  the  use  of  scientific  power,  the  remaining  60,000  l)ales;  which, 
when  converted,  accorditig  to  the  admitted  rule,  will  brijig  iheni 
7,200,000  dollars.  Now,  if  t!ie  i-aw  material  wasv,rought  'ij»a- 
mong  ourselves,  tliis  immense  sum  would  be  made  by  oui-  owri  citi- 
zens, and  would  diffuse  wealth  and  prosperity  among  al!  (lasses.  As 
it  now  is,  we  loose  it,  and  the  profits  are  enjoyed  by  Old  and 
by  New  England. 

But  the  profits  arising  from  the  process  of  converting  the  raw 
material,  are  not  the  only  advantages  attending  the  sysleui.  Ano- 
ther is,  that  it  will  take  from  Agriculture  some  of  tlse  surplus  la- 
bor, and  turn  it  into  other  pursuits.  It  will  convert  producers 
into  consumers,  and  thus  create  at  home,  in  the  bosom  of  the  com- 
munity, good  markets  for  the  products  of  the  farmer.  To  a 
community  having  good  water  communicatioti,  these  Jieighbor- 
hood  markets  arc  not  so  essential;  but  to  Nortii-Caiolina,  which 
is  without  such  means,  their  importance  is  incalculable.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  manufacturing  system  would  give  employment 
at  home  to  our  people;  and  arrest  that  tide  of  emigration  which 
is  bearing  ofiTour  population,  our  wealth  and  enteiprize.  and  leav- 
ing those  who  remain  behijid  poor  and  dispirited;  it  would  build 
up  flourishing  villages  in  the  interior  of  our  State,  and  improve, 
aotonly  the  physical,  but  the  moral  and  intellectual  cotidition  of 
our  citizens.  This  is  not  speculation.  The  same  causes,  under 
similar  circumstances,  will  always  produce  the  same  eflects.  Look, 
to  the   north;  visit  their  manufacturing  villages  and  establish- 


ments,  ftnd  you  find  a  contctitcd,  liappy  an<!  prnsperina:  ponplc. 
By  'va-v  '>!*  oxrtiiipli,  we  ix^iuttu  t\v  tovai  ot  Lowv  II.  in  I'^iassa 
cliiisofts.  Six  > ears  ago,  «1s  presi  lit  site  was  unoccupiiil  by  the 
(iwtilinscs  of  niai;:  since  then,  itianiifaclories  ha\e  been  there  e- 
rertc(l;'a  U>^'u  (uis  S[.rung  up,  of  neat  and  ronitnodious  buiidine^Sp 
wit!!  a  population  of  6,000  fioids;  there  arc  several  (  huirhes  lor 
public  woiship.  and  srii(»(ds  for  the  education  of  the  children. 
Look  to  Wahhanu  to  Taunton,  to  Patteison,  Manyunk,  and  a 
Jir.iidred  other  places,  in  the  New  England  and  Northern  States, 
where  this  system  is  diffusing  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  improv- 
ing the  moral  condition  of  society. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  circumstances  of  our  State  such 
as  to  render  practicable  the  introduction  of  this  system  among  us? 
We  answer,  they  are.  The  hand  of  nature  itself  seems  to  point 
out  Nortii-Caroliua  ms  a  region  of  country  well  aduj)ted  formasiu^ 
fai lorus.  Cut  off  iVom  the  ocean  by  a  sand-bound  coast,  iicr 
rivers  filled  with  shoals  and  obstructions  alongtheir  whole  extent, 
and  their  mouths  inaccessible  to  large  vessels,  she  never  can  be 
gi-eatly  commercial.  On  tlie  other  hand,  her  climate  and  soil 
are  equal  to  those  of  any  of  her  sister  States,  and  she  abounds 
with  all  the  fi\cilities  necessary  to  the  manofacturirig  arts. 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  the  elements  indispensable 
for  building  up,  and  sustaining  manuiacturing  establishments: 

1.  The  raw  material,  out  of  w  hich  the  articles  wanted  are  fab- 
ricated. 

2.  The  power  necessary  to  give  motion  to  the  labor-saving 
inachinery  employed  in  manufacturing. 

3.  Labor  at  prices  that  will  afford  profit. 

4.  Provisions  ciieap,  of  good  quaiily  and  abundant. 

5.  Climate  healthy  and  mild. 

6.  Skill  and  capital. 

/.  The  Raw  Material. 
1st.  Cotton.  Tire  soil  and  climate  of  North-Carolina,  except- 
ing tl'.e  mountainous  regions,  are  well  adapted  to  the  gtowtij  of 
this  great  staple;  and  for  the  past  ten  years,  her  exports  in  this 
crop  may  be  estimated  at  80,000  bales.  The  quality  of  the  sta- 
ple has  been  pronounced,  by  some  of  the  most  skilful  manufac- 
turers at  the  north,  to  be  equal  or  su])e!*io»'  to  any  raised  in  the  U- 
fiited  States  of  the  samesp'cies;  that  is,  of  the  common  short  sta- 
ple. The  fibres  are  not  so  long,  but  in  texture  they  are  finer  and 
more  silky  than  further  south  or  west.  It  seenss  to  be  a  princi- 
ple in  cotton  to  grow  finer  in  staple  as  it  goes  north.  Thus  the 
Mexican  cotton,  in  its  progress  to  the  north,  loses  somethi  g  iir 
length,  but  makes  up  in  fineness.  This  raw  material,  tl)e>. ,  a- 
bori 's  in  Norlli  Cav;»!ina,  v\l<>*eit  i;iav  be  hatj  uirliostt  thf  ex- 
fjense  of  transportation.     The  advantages  ot  having  the  raw  ma- 
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terial  on  (lie  spot,  are  mucii  rnorc  iinjjoi'dnit  thaii  at  first  jnay  f>p- 
pe.'sr.  1st,  'Flic  expense  of  ti-arispoj'tation  is  saved.  This  is  e« 
qua!  on  an  avcrat^e  to  25  per  cent,  on  present  prices,  or  to  5 A 
rents  fjer  lb.  or  7  dollars  50  cents  per  bale,  on  all  shipments  either 
to  the  no!-th  or  Europe.  Thus  the  80,000  bales  sent  from  North-^ 
Carolina,  cost,  for  ti'ansportation,  at  least  600,000  dollars,  which 
would  be  saved  if  manufactured  on  the  spot.  An  establishment, 
at  Lowell,  Patterson,  or  Blackstone,  consumfn|i;  500  bales,  must 
pay  annuaiij  for  transportation  3,750  dollars,  which  would  be 
clear  gain  to  a  similar  establishment  in  North-Caroliiia.  2d."  Ano- 
ther advantag-c  in  our  favor  is,  that  the  cotton  here  would  be  de- 
livered in  the  seed.  Cotton  taken  iVom  the  gin  is  in  the  best  state 
for  spiniiiu.s;.  Besides,  we  would  save  the  bagging,  roping  and 
wastage;  all  of  which  Mi".  Doisalson,  of  Fajctteviile,  estimates 
equal  to  10  per  cent,  in  our  favor. 

2d.   JFooL     Anotiicr  i-a.w  material  wanted  in  manufactosies  of 
citjths,  is  wool. 

The  committee  entertain  the  o]}inion  that  the  climate  and  soli 
of  Korth-Carolina  arc  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and 
the  growing  of  wool.  In  the  eastei-n  p;u'ts  of  the  State  are  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land,  well  suited  to  the  purpose  of  grazing.  Th'3 
same  is  true  of  the  middle  and  southern  counties;  while  the  moun- 
tainous \n\riH  of  the  State  stand  unrivalled  for  extensive  ranges 
of  the  most  luxiji'laiit  gi-ass.  The  opinion  is  held  by  some,  that 
a  northern  climate  is  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of  fine  wool 
than  the  south.  If  so,  we  Itave  such  a  climate  in  our  mountains 
to  pi-odnce  wool  of  that  quality,  wliile  the  eastern  .and  middle 
parts  of  tfic  State  will  produce  woo!  of  the  coarser  sorts. 

In  tlie  busiitess  of  raising  shcej),  Noi-th-Carolina  has  two  \evy 
important  advantage*  over  the  northern  States.  1st.  The  price 
of  lands,     2d.  The  climate. 

North  of  the  Susquehanna,  lands  range  at  a  much  higher  price 
than  in  this  State.  One  thousand  dollars  in  ISorth  Carolina  will 
purchase  a  more  extensive  sheep  walk  than  ten  thousand  will  in 
New  England,  New  York  or  I'ennsylvaiiia. 

In  tfie  northern  States,  sheep  require  to  be  fed  nearly  six  months 
in  the  year;  wliile  here,  six  weeks  is  as  long  as  necessary;  there 
tliey  must  be  fed  with  succulent  vegetables  and  other  expensive 
food;  while  here,  a  cheaper  food  will  answer,  or  at  most  a  less 
quantity  of  expensive  vegetables  and  grain.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  severity  of  tiie  climate  at  the  noi'th  requires  moi-e  care  and 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  young  than  is  necessary  here.  All  these 
tilings  considered,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  raise  sheep  at  least 
35  or  40  ])ev  cent,  lower  than  they  can:  Yet,  hithei-to,  but  few 
sheep  have  been  raised  in  North  Cajolina.  We  scarcely  grow  an 
niucli  wool  as  is  wanted  for  domestic  use.     The  fact  isj,  that  the 
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culture  of  cotton  has  mislead  us  from  our  true  interest,  and  caused 
us  to  neglect  every  thing  else. 

From  recent  calculations,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  this 
time  in  Pennsylvania,  about  3  millions  of  sheep,  and  in  New  York 
about  four  millions;  in  several  of  the  New  England  States,  ihej'e 
are  numbers  still  larger  in  proportion  to  their  extent  of  territory. 

It  is  )iot  supposed  that  either  of  these  States  are  overstocked 
with  shee();  on  the  contrary,  they  are  capable  of  increasing  their 
numbers  to  a  much  greater  extent.  There  are  about  40  millions 
of  sheep  in  G.  Britain  and  Ireland. 

But,  take  Pennsylvania  as  the  data  of  calculation,  and  give 
North-Carolina  as  many  sheep,  according  to  territory,  as  she  has, 
we  would  then  number  three  millions,  or  one  sheep  to  every  ten 
square  acres.  Three  millions  of  sheep,  yielding  3  lbs.  wool 
each,  at  25  cents  per  pound,  2,250,000  dollars;  while  our  whole 
cotton  crop  only  yields  2,400,000  dollars. 

Now,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  requires  the  best  of  soil;  it  ex- 
hausts the  land,  and  takes  much  labour;  but  <'  the  raising  of  sheep 
gives  value  to  land,  not  suited  to  ordinary  cultivation,  and  makes 
worn  out  fields  prodijctive  of  profit  to  the  farmer;"  further,  it  re- 
quires but  little  labour,  and  that  of  the  lightest  kind. 

But,  instead  of  sending  abroad  the  nine  millions  pounds  of  wool, 
were  we  to  manufactureit  at  home  into  cloths,  then  its  value  would 
be  enhanced  at  lea.^t  to  10  millions  of  dollars.  In  addition  !  to 
all  this,  the  mutton  would  be  a  great  source  of  profit.  It  would 
supply  the  place  of  pork  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  be  a  more 
healthy  and  less  expensive  food.  The  manure  of  the  sheep  too, 
would  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  pay  the  expense  of  keeping  them. 

Iron.  In  addition  to  cotton  and  wool,  we  may  add  iron  ore, 
as  a  raw  material  abounding  in  our  State.  Beds  of  ore,  inex- 
haustable  in  quantity,  and  of  superior  quality,  abounds  in  various 
parts.  In  the  western  section  of  the  State,  it  may  be  found  in  al- 
most every  county,  in  Johnston  county,  and  on  Neuse  River-, 
are  located  extensive  beds  of  good  quality.  Notwithstanding 
this,  large  quantities  of  iron  are  every  year  imported  into  Noi'tli 
Carolina  from  abroad,  and  sold  to  her  citizens.  Besides  these, 
the  raw  material  of  various  other  articles  of  necessity  and  comfort 
may  be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  Statej 
but  the  committee  are  limited  by  time  and  circumstances  from  en- 
larging any  further  on  this  interesting  branch  of  the  subject. 
2nd!.  Water  Poxver. 

Few  States  in  the  Union,  abound  more  in  sites  of  water  power 
than  North  Carolina.  The  shoals  and  falls  in  her  primary  and 
secondary  rivers,  obstructing  navigation:  the  small  rivers  and 
large  creeks  all  furnish  never-failing  supplies  of  the  finest  water 
power  in  America.  Much  of  this  power  is  found  in  that  range  of 
country  where  the  cotton  grows  well,  and  is  extensively  cultiva- 
ted- and  higher  up,  near  and  in  the  ir.ountaiusj  there  is  nojlimit 
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to  the  pnwiftr.  It:  hehi^  tluis  abiihdatit,  it  must  forever  remain  cheapj 
wliiii*  at  tae  iiuiUi  ir  is  (kai-i  A  nalei  privih ge  ronveiiientl}  lo- 
cated at  the  iiai'tli  with  powei*  Id  CAvvy  o,0(j(.  spindle.s,  is  worth 
1'3  ill*  15,000  dollars^  often  raure:  here  it  wdy  be  had  in  favorable 
situations  f -r  uise  t'-nth  that  ^.nmuiit.  Even  in  tlie  eastern  senion 
ofnurbtare,  this  sperics  of  |)o\\er  may  be  commanded.  Whea 
those  exteussi'  hikes,  Matta'Oiiskiet  and  otiters,  are  drained,  the 
caaals  eoiciartiiig  off  t!ie  water  will  f'urnisls  admirable  sites  for 
siniis  and  niHUJifactnrioa;  e/'^tablishiiients.  Uniler  the  bea(!  of  cli- 
mate, we  vvil!  "neiition  no  i!n5):»ftaHt  adxantage  our  streams  ha\c  o- 
ver  those  tf  the  north.  Iheri  on  the  score  of  power  we  have  al! 
that  can  be  desired. 

Srd,  Labour, 

Jt  has  hitherto  been  urged  ;  gainst  the  establishment  of  manu- 
I'arl  ji'ics  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  south  i>»  general,  that  the 
price  of  labosir  ?h  too  hij^h  to  yield  profits,  or  to  enable  us  to  com- 
p!  te  with  the  northern  States  atid  England,  where  population  is 
ns.ire  dense.  Tltis  is  a  great  mistake,  if  this  %\as  so,  when  Hie 
price  of  cotton  ransjed  from  15  to  20  cents  j)er  lb.  it  is  certainly 
2iotso  now,  siiicetlie  2;reat  {all  in  that  and  (jther  staples. 

We  have  two  speries  of  labour,  white  labor  and  black  la- 
bor. As  to  WHITE  liAsoR,  v*e  hasard  notiiing  in  sayin,^,  that 
it  is  cheaper  in  North  Carolina  than  it  is  either  in  England  or  at 
the  north.  The  price  of  labor  in  England  is  regulated  hy  the 
price  of  pi'ovisions,  and  the:  onerous  taxes  imposed  on  the  peo}de. 
When  tliese  are  considered,  it  is  clear  that  a  common  operative 
conhl  not  live  in  that  {-ountry,  unless  he  received  nearly  double 
what  is  paid  here.  In  England,  veal  is  worth  16  to  18  cents^ 
beef,  14  to  16;  mutton,  12  to  14  cents  per  lb;  while  here,  beef  is 
plenty  from  3  to  6  cents,  and  the  others  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Massey»  a  very  intelligent  manufacturer,  for  18 
years  engaged  in  the  business,  gi\es  tl»e  f<dlowing  as  the  lowest 
prices  ever  known  in  his  neighb  ihood:  that  is. 

For  boys  and  ^iris,  under  12  jrears,  per  week,  gl  00 

For  do.  do.       do.     15-,  -  -  -  1  5^- 

For  do.  do.       do.     18,  -  -=•  -  2  00 

In  thefiannel  factories,  at  Amesbirry,  Mass.  the  wages  for  fe- 
males is  50  cents  per  day,  and  of  ntales,  100  cents.  The  ^vagesof 
girls  of  14  years  <dd,  at  Lowell,  average  more  than  100  cents  per 
week,  and  their  board.  * 

Af^cordingtoa  statement  taken  IVom  the  ««  Patterson  Intelligen- 
cer." there  are  employed  at  the  Patterson  factories  381  men,  386 
Women,  and  686  girls  an(!  boys;  the  average  wages  of  the  vihole 
is  S152  per  year,  or  nearly  S3  per  week.  Now  let  any  one  com- 
pare these  prices  with  similar  labor  in  the  interior  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  he  will  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  labor  is  cheap- 
er here  than  at  the  north.  Indeed,  laborers  of  the  south  can  al- 
\yays  afford  to  take  siuallei'  vvages^  for  they  i-equiie  less  fuel  ansi 
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less  clothin,^  than  in  Now  En.2;]an<l.  The  sppries  of  !a])or  tliiit  has 
been  high  in  the  south,  is  that  olmale  adults^  while  that  of  females 
and  ciiildren  has  ever  been  low. 

Mr.  Donaidson,  who  owns  a  cotton  factory  at  Fayetteville,  and 
another  at  the  falls  ol'i'ar  river,  a  gentleman  who  lias  visited  t!ie 
northern  estahlisinnents,  and  those  of  England,  and  who  is  v.ell 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  gives  it  to  the  committee,  as  his  de- 
cided opinion,  tlsat  factory  labor  is  cheaper  here  than  cilltcr  in 
Old  or  New  England. 

BiACK  Labou.  But,  if  tills  be  the  fact  as  to  white  labor, 
it  is  still  more  ,'!;o,  when  black  labor  is  eniphsycd. 

We  are  aware  that  the  opini(;!i  is  entertained  at  the  rjortlu  and 
oven  by  some  persoiss  a^a!)ltg  ourselves,  tiiat  our  slaves  canvint  be 
advan(ageoiisly  employed  in  JBanuractories:  1st.  iiecause,  as  is 
alleged,  they  are  doiicientiii  intelirctuai  qualifications;  ai.d  2nd. 
Tiiat  tliey  have  no  moral  principle.  Now,  that  the  northern  man- 
ufacturers should  hold  out  these  ideav,  is  n)»t  to  be  wondej'ed  at, 
^hen  v\e  consider  tliat  it  is  t!»eir  ititeiest  to  do  so;  but  that  these 
notions  should  be  entertain' d  by  any  welt  inforined  jtersons  ac- 
quaintedjWitli  (sur  black  }>opulation,  is  htrarge  indeed.  U  hat  biatich 
of  mechanics  have  we  in  our  CMniiry,  in  which  we  do  net  hud 
negroes  often  distinguished  for  their  skill  and  engiinity?  in  eve- 
ry place  we  see  them  equalling  the  best  white  iuechaiiirs. 

But  if  the  evidence  drawn  from  analogous  pni suits  is  deenied  in- 
sufficient, we  olTer'  proof  in  point.  Mv.  Donaidson,  before  men- 
tioned, says  that  he  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  way  of  working 
blacks  in  his  factories,  and  that  he  not  only  finds  them  vqusl  to 
whites  in  aj)tnpss  to  learn,  and  skill  to  execute,  but,  ail  things  consi- 
dered, he  actually  prefejs  them.  Mr.  D.  further  states  Ifsat  he 
has  had  several  Supeiint 'ndents  from  the  nortij,  and  all  of  these, 
with  tlie  exception  of  one,  decidedly  piefer  l)lack  help,  as  they 
term  it,  to  white.  With'tlie  blacks,  there  is  no  turning  out  for  wa- 
ges, and  no  timeh)st  in  visiting  musters,  and  other  public  exhibi- 
tions. 

But  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  black  labor,  is  that  you  can 
attach  it  permanently  to  the  establisiunent  by  purchase. 

The  following  calculations  w  ill  show  tlie  diffei-ence  in  cost  be- 
tween white  and  black  labor.       We  suppose, 

1.  A  factoi'y  is  erected  in  New  Englandj  to  be  carried  on  for 
10  years  by  white  operatives. 

2.  Another  is  erected  in  North  Carolina,  to  be  carried  on  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  by  black  oj)eratives,  each  of  1,000  spin- 
dles, and  both  conducted  by  good  managers. 

\st.   The  one  with  white  labor. 
According  to   statements  to  be  relied  on,  it  requires  53  hands, 
large  and  small,  to  carry  on  1,000  spindles.     At  the  most   mode- 
rate rates,  these  hands  v^ili  cost  (per  week)  70  dollars:  or,  if  paid 
at  the  end   of  the  year,  ^3,640.     The  fact^  hov\everj  is  thai  th^i 
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gT'O  is  always  paid  at  the  end  of  earh  week;  which,  when  the  inter- 
est is  carried  forward  to  the  end  of  the  3  ear,  makes  nearly,  or  aito- 
gether,  109  dollars  more;  but  we  will  throw  this  aside,  and  state 
the  sum  at  3,640  dollars.  From  the  time  of  paying  the  first  3,640 
dollars,  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  ten  years,  will  be  nine  years; 
theiefore,  count  the  interest  on  that  sum  for  nine  years;  on  the 
payment  of  wages  for  the  2d  year,  count  interest  for  8  years;  on 
the  wages  of  the  3rd  year,  add  interest  for  7  years;  and  so  on,  to 
the  end  of  the  ten  years;  when  it  will  be  ascertained,  that  the  sum 
paid  out  for  wages  alone,  witlj  simple.interest  thereon,  will  amount 
to  more  than  46,000  dollars. 

2nd.  The  other  establishment  "with  black  labor. 

In  place  of  hiring  hands,  we  say  let  them  be  purchased;  and 
we  allow  enough,  when  we  estimate  that  hands  of  the  right  descrip- 
tion may  be  had  for  200  dollars  each,  on  an  average.  Instead  of 
S3,  the  number  of  whites  employed,  add  one  in  every  eleven,  mak- 
ing 56.  These  supernumeraries  are  put  in  to  make  up  for  any  loss 
of  time,  on  account  of  sickness  or  casualties. 

36  slaves,  at  S200  each,  is  gr,200. 

The  next  inquiry  is  what  will  it  cost  per  annum,  to  clothe  and 
feed  these  36  blacks?  Some  very  intelligent  gentlemen,  large 
owners  of  slaves,  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  slaves  of  this  de- 
scription can  be  decently  clothed  and  plentifully  fed  for  25  dollars 
each,  which  would  make  850  dollars  per  year;  but  not  to  fall  under 
the  mark,  the  committee  estimate  that  the  cost  will  be  1,000  dol- 
lars per  year.  To  these  sums  should  also  be  added,  the  wages  of 
a  Superintendent — say  500  dollars  per  year.  These  being  the  ex- 
penses of  black  labor,  we  wish  now  to  compare  it  with  the  cost  of 
the  white  labor  of  33  hands. 

The  33  whites  we  have  seen  will  cost  3,640  dollars  per  year,  or, 
in  other  words,  their  wages  may  be  put  down  as  worth  3,640  dol- 
lars. 

Now,  36  blacks  and  1  white  Superintendent,  can  certainly  do 
as  much  work  as  33  whites.  We  therefore  put  their  labor  down 
at  the  same  price  of  3,640  dollars. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  cost  of  black  labor  and  its  value  in 
"wages,  we  proceed  to  make  the   annual  calculations  during  the 
terai  of  ten  years, 

At  the  end  of  the  \st  year, 

Db.  To  capital  vested  in  purchase  of  slaves,  87,200 

To  interest  thereon  for  12  months,         -  -  432 

Clothing  and  feeding  slaves  1st  year,        -  -•         1,000 

Wages  to  a  white  Superintendent,  -  -  500 

9,132 
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Cr.  By  what  the  same  quantum  of  labor  will  cost  if  per- 
formed i>y  while  hireiiiigs,  -  -  S3,640 


5,492 
Jit  end  of  2d  year. 
Dr.  To  balanre  unpaid  as  above,  -  -  S5,49£ 

Interest   (hereon,  _  „  _  329  53 

Clotiiing,  and  feeding  blacks,  and  wages  to  Super't,       1,500 


7,321  52 
Cr.  By  wages  as  above,  „  «  -        3,640 

3,681  52 
At  end  of  5rd  year. 
Dr.  To  balance  as  above,         ■•  -  -        S3,681  52 

Interest  for  12  months,  -  -  -  220  89 

3d  item  as  auove,  .  -  «  1,500 


5,402  41 
Cr.  As  above,  3,640 


1,762  41 


At  end  of4ihyeaf. 

Dr.  To  balance  as  above,            -                -  gl,762  41 

Interest  thereon,                          =  -                          157  44 

3d  item  as  above,                 -                 .  .                 1,500 


3.419  85 
Cr.  By  wages  as  above,  -  -  3,640 


Over  pays  by  .  =  -  220  15 

Thus  at  the  end  of  the  4th  year,  the  capital  invested  in  slaves, 
svith  interest  regularly  carried  forward,  w  ill  be  paid  off,  and  mor& 
than  paid  by  S220  15,  Besides  this,  the  slaves  have  been  well 
fed  and  clothed,  and  500  dollars  annually  allowed  as  w-ages  to  a 
"White  Superintendent. 
Now  carry  on  this  sum  of  S220  15,  with  interest  from  the 

end  of  4th  year  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  10  years,  is  S299  49 

Neat  wages  of  5th  year,  (after  deducting  1,000  dollars  for 
clothing  and  feeding,  and  500  dollars  for  Superintendent,) 
will  be  2,140  dollars,  and  interest  to  end  of  term,  2,740 

Neat  wages  of  6th  year,  with  interest,  2,653 

do      do     of  7th  year,  2,525 

do       do     of  8th  year,  2,396 

do       do     of  9th  year,  2,268  46 

do      do    of  10th  year,  2,140 


15,021  S9 
Thus  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  10  years,  the  establishment  car- 
ried on  by  white  operatives  has  cost  for  labor  alone  46,000  doliara; 
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While  tlie  o?ie  rarrit^d  on  by  biarks  bag  paid  (be  pHi'chavSe  ma-. 
ncy  v\irii  intcresU  lias  te«i  and  rhjllied  the  liaiids.  hns  i.aiii  a 
Supirintiiulcnt,  and  jsiade  a  saving- on  the  basis  otvvbite  labor  of 
^15,021    80 

In  ad-.iilion  to  this,  the  blacks  are  still  on  band,  and  wortii  more 
than  when  first  pniThasfd.  But,  \n  be  on  the  saie  side,  deduct  lor 
deaths  and  casualties  25  per  cent,  from  fu'at  cost,  leaves  5,400  dol- 
lai's. 

Then  so  far  as  regards  wattes  of  the  operatives,  if  you  employ 
white  labor,  at  the  end  often  jears  you  pay  about  4ii,000  doi'nrsp 

It"  biarks  are  employed,  you  have  the  same  labors  a-id  at  the  end 
often  years,  actually  save  Si 5,02 1    80. 

The  two  su.iis  <ul-!ed  to,^etiier,  61,021  df)nas's,  shows  the  diiTcr- 
ence  between  black  and  wiiite  labor  Cor  10  years,  in  an  estabitsh- 
luent  of  only  1,000  spitjdles.  Butthere  are  many  e<;tab!ish?nents 
of  5,000;  of  course,  tlit?  difference  would  be  in  proportion,  that  iss 
305,10"  dollars. 

To  this  add  Ihe  item  of  transportation  on  the  raw  mat'erial  for 
10  years,  on  500  bales,  at  %~  pO  per  iudc,  tl»at  fjeing-  tlie  qiian'ity 
of  cotton  annually  consumed  by  su(han  establishmimt,  equal  to 
6,000,  at  i  7  50,  is  ^37,500. 

Total  difference  in  faNfir  of  b^ack  estabiisbment,  is  S342,605o 
Aih.  Provisioiis. 

The  sol]  and  climate  oj  iNorth  Carolina  are  well  suited  to  the 
production  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  dependine;  on  aa:ricultureo 
In  tliis  respect  it  unites  advantaj^es  over  either  the  States  furtlier 
north  or  south.  We  occupy  a  soi-t  of  mi<i(ile  ,^-niund  where  the 
staples  and  products  of  the  north  and  south  meet  in  social  proxim- 
ity in  the  same  rich  fields.  As  we  recede  from  the  sea-board  to- 
wards the  western  part  of  the  State,  we  are  constantly  ascending, 
and  it  is  known  that  climate  depends  as  njuch  on  altitude  as  on 
latitude.  Thus  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  State,  we  Ijave  a  cli- 
mate and  atmosphere  we!!  suited  t(»  tiie  giowtb  of  all  the  snmJl 
grains  and  all  the  vegetables  necessary  for  the  comforts  of  life.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  part  of  the  State  v\  here  they  do  not  grow  well. 
Furnish  but  markets  for  articles  of  this  description,  and  they  will 
soon  be  pioduced  here  in  tliegreatesi  quantities  and  at  the  cheap- 
est rates.  The  same  may  be  said  of  butchers"  meat,  particularly 
of  beef  and  mutton.  In  a  word  then,  so  far  as  the  manufacturing 
^stablistiments  depend  on  supplies  of  provisions,  abundant  and 
cheap,  North  Carolina  can  furnish  them. 

5tli.   Climate,  healthy  and  mild. 

The  rigor  of  the  New  England  climate  is  a  draw-back 
on  the  profits  of  manufacturing.  1st.  It  requires  more  fuel  there 
to  keep  the  establishments  comfortable,  and  for  the  use  of  the  ope- 
ratives than  here.  2nd.  The  operatives  have  to  be  more  thickly 
and  expensively  clothed.  And  3d.  The  streariis  often  freeze  up 
and  stop  operations  altogether. 


In  ?^oith  Caii'oiir.a,  wo  have  a  mi?(ler  rlimate;  our  sfroams  but 
soMo.ii  (Vi'czc.  In  point  of  healthfuhiess,  tlu'  western  section  of 
the  State  is  imt  inferior  to  any  part  ot  tlie  Union;  and  when  the 
swamps  in  the  cast  are  drained,  the  same  may  be  anticipated  of 
thiit  section. 

6th.   Skill  and  Capilal. 

In  these  two  requisites,  North  Carolina  acknowledges  her  defirien- 
cv;  but  the;y  are  wants  that  can  be  supplied;  they  are  eiementB  that  may 
be  created.  For  skill,  we  inu?t  in  the  beginoina;,  be  indebted  to  the 
North  and  to  Europe;  but  let  the  system  otice  take  root  among  us,  and 
experience  will  create  skill  at  Innne.  When  manufactories  were  first 
introduced  into  New  England,  the  want  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the 
bii^niess  was  as  much  felt  there,  as  we  now  feel  it  here.  Indeed,  they 
Jabiired  under  greater  disadvantages  thiin  we  do;  for  they  had  to  im- 
putt  then" superintendents  and  mechanics  from  Europe,  winle  we  have 
them  nearer  at  h(tuie.  They  found  it  oifficult,  owing  to  the  laws  of 
G,  Britain,  to  get  out  from  thatcouhfiy  suitable  and  qualified  persons; 
while  we  will  find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  such  persons  from  the 
North. 

As  to  capital,  owing  to  the  pursuits  of  our  people,  it  is  hard  to  be 
comniaiidtd  here  The  wealth  of  our  citizens  consists  in  property 
that  is  nnteasily  converted  into  money;  in  lands  and  negroes.  W  ii 
iind  among  as  bur  few  person-"  who  arc  able  to  command  either  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  the  funds  necessary  to  put  manufactories  into  ope- 
ration; and,  therefore,  for  capital  as  fur  skill,  we  must  be  in  some  mea- 
sure dependent  on  the  Norihern  States;  and  it  is  certain,  when  the 
nionied  and  enterprising  tnen  of  the  North  fully  understand  how  pro- 
fitable the  business  may  bi^  pursued  here,  they  will  be  the  first  to- em- 
bark HI  it.  But  if,  froin  prejudice,  or  from  a  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed,  here,  that  should  not  be  the  case, 
then  there  is  yet  a  way  by  which  capital  in  sufficient  amounts  may  be 
collected,  to  move  forward  the  system.  What  one  or  two,  or  a  few  in- 
dividmils  cannot  effect,  maybe  acc()mplished  by  the  union  of  many 
pvM'sons.  Companies  may  be  formed  in  every  county  of  the  State, com- 
posed of  individuals,  each  contributing  a  stnall  amount,  which,  in  the 
a<rgregate,  will  make  sums  sufficit^ni  to  carry  through  the  object.  It 
Is  a  fact,  well  ki^own,  that  the  manufacturing  system  was  first  princi- 
pally introduced  and  established  in  New  England,  by  the  means  of 
incorporated  companies.  Thus, we  see,  during  a  single  session  of  the 
Massachusetts  L.  gislature,  that  eight  manufacturing  companies  were 
incorporated,  some  with  large  capitals,  and  in  none  tvf  the  States  at  the 
North  are  applications  of  this  nature  ever  refused.  The  "  London 
Magazine,"  in  a  very  able  article  on  the  resources  of  our  country,  re- 
marks on  this  subject:  *'  By  what  secret  the  A(nericans  contrive  to 
render  concerns  uiuler  the  management  of  companies  of  this  sort  pro- 
fitable, vvoaU!  be  worth  inquiiing;  for  it  is  evident,  from  the  gradual  and 
continued  gruv/th  of  estabiishmenxs  of  this  kind,  that  they  are  not  un- 
profitable Seeing  that  they  do  prosper,  cnnipanies  of  this  description 
are  of  the  highest  imporiance  in  a  country  lik^  America.  Tuough 
wealth  increase-.  r-uiWly,  ii  is  aUo  much  subdivided,  by  the  custom  of 
the  equal  nartiiion  of  property  among  the  cJuldren,  in  a  country  where 
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irtaf  fiage  is  nnWersal,  and  families  are  large.  There  are  few  larg:e  capitals; 
and  the  enterprises  which  require  large  capitals,  if  performed  at  all,  must 
be  performed  by  the  union  of  the  small  portions  of  wealth,  which,  in  a 
tsaving  and  thriving  «ountry,  must  remain  unemployed  in  the  hands  of 
the  owners,  unless  employed  by  others  for  them. 

Another  reason  in  favor  of  incorporations  of  this  kind,  is  that  in  this 
way  large  capitals  may  be  concentrated,  and  large  capitals  will  buiid  up 
Jarce  establishments.  Large  establishnieuts  always  make  greater  profit 
than  small  oiiOs;  among  other  reasons,  because  they  can  afford  to  pio- 
cure  greater  skill  and  better  management.  I'hus,  some  few  years  ago 
before  the  late  protection,  the  Waltham  Factory,  which  had  an  immense 
capital,  divided  40  per  cent,  profits,  while  the  smaller  establishments 
complained  of  making  nothing.  To  insure  success  in  our  State,  there- 
fore, the  first  establishment  ought  to  be  commenced  on  a  scale  of  consi- 
derable extent,  and  tiien  they  could  afford  to  procure  the  best  managers 
that  the  northern  States  can  furnish. 

We  wish  not  by  this  remark,  to  convey  the  idea  that  small  establish- 
Treats  cannot  be  made  profitable.  On  the  tontrar'%   these  are  tlv.,  •  ••■'« 
-  lu.i  win  f'o  n;ost  <o  im-u;;ve  the  m;'-'?;' •-»!  ^'v  ''■'  '"   '   ■  "'■•v.r;;Uii!t} . 

The  committee  have  thus,  at  gro.-ier  length  th.^n  they  could  wish,  pre- 
sented their  viev/s  on  the  policy  ;  i^.itroducing  the  manufacturing svs- 
ie:x\  into  N.  Carolina.  They  firn)iv  believe  thai  u,  is  the  only  course  that 
will  relieve  our  people  from  theevi'sthat  now  so  hoavily  press  on  thern. 
We  have  nearly  reached  the  lowest  point  of  depression,  and  it  is  tim.e 
for  the  reaction  to  begin.  Our  liabits  and  prejudices  are  against  manu- 
facturing, but  we  must  yield  to  the  force  of  ihings,  and  profit  hy  (he  in- 
uicaMons  of  nature.  The  policy  that  resists  the  ch-inge  is  unwise  and 
riiiici^ial.     Nnhmg  else  can  restore  us. 

j,^-^  rhe  'IT  r.ufactu'.ing  system  but  take  root  among  us,  and  it  will 
soon  fioui-ish  iiivU  avigc. .  -s  plant  in  ^'5  native  soil:  it  will  ijecome  our 
'greatest  means  of  v-i.':iith  and  prosperity;  it  '^ii!  cliange  the  course  of 
trade,  and  in  a  great  fit  o.su:e,  t.v^':.;- us  in'l'^c.nKieiiLofr/arnpe  ai;.-!  tj-i; 
north. 

Nature  has  made  us  far  more  independent  of  \''^9m  thf^'i  they  are  of 
us.  They  can  manufactuie  our  raw  material,  but  ihey  cannot  produce  ito 
We  can  raise  it  and  manufacture  it  too.  Such  are  oi;r  superior  advanta- 
ges, that  we  may  anticipate  the  time,  when  the  manuftcturei!  articles  of 
the  south  will  be  shipped  to  the  north  and  sold  in  their  markets  cheaper 
than  their  own  fabrics,  and  when  the  course  of  trade  and  difference'  of 
exchange  will  turn  in  our  favor.  The  committee  at  this  time  are  not  a~ 
ware  that  it  is  within  the  powers  of  this  General  Assembly,  bv  any  le- 
gislative act.  to  forward  the  introduction  of  the  system  into  N.  Carolina. 
They  however  recommend  the  granting  of  acts  of  incorporation  to  com- 
panies for  manufacturing  purposes  as  often  as  suitable  applications  may 
be  made. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


(jaulord  =: 

PAMPHLET  BINDER 

•   Syracus««  N.  Y. 
■    Stockton,  Calif. 
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